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* For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 


“Man strives after liberty, woman after morality,” 
said old Goethe. Defining morality as social order, it 
is evident that the one is as necessary as the other; 
yet the having of both or not having of either just de- 
pends upon the method by which their achievement is 
sought. Work in the “manly” way, and you attain 
both ; follow the method ascribed to women, and you 
plant the seeds of crushing tyranny at the same time 
that you engender rebellious license. 


Henry George assures Henry D. Lloyd that the sin- 
gle tax meets all the demands of the “new conscience.” 
If so, the “old conscience” was much better, for I have 
known a goodly number of people whose “conscience” 
could not rest satisfied with the single tax. Certain it 
is, at any rate, that common sense never did, never 
can, and never will satisfy itself with the “wildest 
sophism ever uttered by a sane man,” as Frederic Har- 
rison calls George’s panacea, which, he adds, is being 
defended with “rant more suited to a negro camp- 
meeting than to an industrial inquiry.” 

An editorial in the Boston “ Herald” impresses up- 
on us that, “in seeking a cure for social ills, one fact 
has to be taken into account, — that the methods of 
correction from which the only good results are to be 
hoped for must be those that spontaneously grow out 
of existing conditions.” To the student of Socialist 
reform the corollary which the “Herald” draws will 
be as unexpected as amusing. “That is, the general 
reorganization of society on a Communistic, Socialistic, 
or Anarchistic basis is utterly impossible.” Wonder 
what sort of a combination the “existing conditions” 
are, if they contain none of the elements of the three 
specified social systems! 

Mayor Hewitt of New York, in accepting the County 
Democracy’s renomination for the mayoralty, con- 
cludes his letter with these words: “I stand in this 
struggle for law and order first, and then for indivi- 
vidual liberty in all respects where it has not been re- 
stricted by law. To all unnecessary restrictions of 
individual liberty I am unalterably opposed.” I like 
to see a man use the word “all” with this confidence. 
It indicates a positive character, adherence to princi- 
ple. But if used too recklessly, it is apt to result in 
embarrassing contradictions. It is a very dangerous 
word in a rule that admits exception practically, even 
though denying it in terms. Ifa man makes a state- 
ment that implies an exception to a general rule, he 
must be careful not to frame the rule so rigidly as to 
exclude exception. In this case, for instance, Mayor 
Hewitt surely does not mean to say that law never re- 
stricts liberty unnecessarily. Yet if he does not mean 
to say this, and if he stands for law first, how can he 
be unalterably opposed to all unnecessary restrictions 
of individual liberty? This logical difficulty surrounds 
and entangles the very roots of Mayor Hewitt’s poli- 
tical philosophy, and it behooves him to clear it up. 

To be a Socialist, according to the “ Workmen’s Ad- 
vocate,” one needs to be a believer in solidarity, order, 
codperation, and social harmony. This is just what 
Liberty thinks, and it was precisely on this ground 
that it defended the claim of the Communist-Anarch- 


of the “Workmen’s Advocate” that none but Collec- 
tivists of the Marx school have the right to that title. 
Everybody who works for a harmonious social order, 
based on equity, equality, and freedom, is a Socialist, 
though upon the question what will and what will not 
aid us in realizing our aspirations opinions may differ. 
Does the “ Workmen’s Advocate” know of any one 
outside military ranks and insane asylums who declares 
in favor of civil war, disorder, and tyranny? When 
it pretends that this or that Socialist school tends to- 
ward those conditions, it is bound to show that such 
is the case, instead of merely giving its word for it. 
When it succeeds in demonstrating beyond a reason- 
able doubt that Communistic Anarchism or Anarchism 
proper (as defined by their respective champions) does 
what it asserts it does, it will gain the right to excom- 
municate them from the Socialist fraternity. Mean- 
time no amount of sophistry and juggling can delude 
anybody into thinking that Collectivists can rationally 
deny to the other schools the title of Socialists. 
The array of Republican candidates for Congress 
from Massachusetts is, as my friend who characterizes 
them in another column well says, “a delicious tra- 
vesty upon political institutions.” But if all or most 
of these candidates should be defeated at the coming 
election, some governmentalist may retort that the ar- 
gument has proved a boomerang, and that the result, | 
instead of satirizing political institutions, has done | 
much to establish their excellence. In anticipation of 
such retort, let it be said straightway that the strength 
of this argument is not in the least dependent upon 
the election of these candidates. Its strength and sig- 
nificance are to be found in the simple fact that one of 
the two most prominent political parties, not only desir- 
ing and hoping for success, but staking its all upon it, 
has been taught by long experience in elections that the 
nomination of such candidates is not incompatible 
with the realization of its desire and hope. It may 
not achieve the success it hopes for, but, if it fails, it 
is almost sure to fail by a margin so narrow that the 
smallest accident might easily have turned defeat into 
victory. When some Burchard chances to open his 
mouth on the day before election, the consequent de- 
feat of an otherwise elected candidate, far from serving 
as a guarantee of popular wisdom, must be taken as an 
additional indication of popular stupidity and as a con- 
crete demonstration of the idiocy of majority rule. 








“Abstinence ” and Its “ Reward.’’ 
[N. G. Tchernychewsky.]} 

Moderation, forbearance, or postponement of personal con- 
sumption by the capitalist has a specific result, which should 
properly constitute the only reward of that quality or fact. 
Suppose a man has five pounds of jelly, and, instead of eating 
the whole five pounds the first day, eats only half a pound: 
what should be the reward of his abstinence? In the first 
place, his stomach remains in good order. In the second 
place, he will have something delicious tomorrow, and the day 
after, and so on. It is the same with a man who has three 
bushels of corn, and who only consumes two pounds daily in- 
stead of consuming the whole in one day. What is his re- 
ward? In the first place, how could he eat so much corn 
inaday? He could throw it into the river, but he certainly 
could not put it into his stomach. But to throw it into the 
river would be foolish: so he has his reward in the conscious-- 
ness of not having acted foolishly and not having made him- 
self a laughing-stock in the eyes of good people. In the 
second place, by consuming only two pounds a day, he is pro- 


Political. Microbes. 
The following extract from a letter from a friend carries 
out so well its own suggestion that it suffices simply to print 
it. ‘‘ Liberty’s scorn’’ could find no better expression. 


My dear Tucker: 

Can’t you point the finger of Liberty’s scorn at the collec- 
tion of political microbes which the caucus system has pro- 
duced as the Republican party’s nominees for representatives 
in Congress frum Massachusetts ? 

First district. — Randall, a rather rich bourgeois, of no es- 
timation among his townsmen, and positively no ability. 

Second district.—‘‘ Rising Sun’’ Morse —God save the 
mark! Rich, ignorant, foolish, unprincipled, buying his dele- 
gates without shame. 

Third district. — Beard, a man of no knowledge or ability, 
except as a political ringmaster. 

Fourth district. — No candidate. 

Fifth district.— Banks, unprincipled rather from mental 
than from moral weakness, pompous, vapid, empty, said up- 
on good authority to be suffering from softening of the brain, 
and manifestly insane. 

Sixth district. — Lodge, able, but known of all men to be 
absolutely without principle. 

Seventh district. — Cogswell — “ Bill’’ Cogswell, simply a 
swaggering lout. 

Eighth district. — Greenhalge, an indolent, brightish, dud- 
ish man, fluent, but unknown. 

Ninth district.—-Candler, no principle again, plausible, 
not to be depended upon, a trimmer. 

Tenth district. — Walker, a strongly individualized man, 
with no ballast to keep him from going from one extreme to 
another. 

Eleventh district. — Wallace, 
manufacturer. 

Twelfth district.— Rockwell, admired because he is “‘a 
fighter.” 

‘‘ THERE STANDS MASSACHUSETTS — LOOK AT HER! ” 

Not a man at once strong, able, and principled among 
them all. 

Taken together, 
institutions. 

The Democratic party has nominated better men so far, 
but it remains to be seen whether they are not defeated for 
that very reason. 


simply a tariff-fattened 


a delicious travesty upon political 


A Vital Truth. 
[Swift.} 
Anger and fury, though they add strength to the sinews of 
the body, yet are found to relax those of the mind, and to 
render all its efforts feeble and impotent. 





I DREAM OF ALL THINGS FREE. 


I dream of all things free! 
Of a gallant, gallant bark 
That sweeps through storm and sea 
Like an arrow to its mark! 
Of a stag that o’er the hills 
Goes bounding in his glee; 
Of a thousand flashing rills — 
Of all things glad and free. 


I dream of some proud bird, 

A bright-eyed mountain-king! 
In my vision I have heard 

The rushing of his wing. 
I follow some wild river, 

On whose breast no sail may be; 
Dark woods around it shiver — 

I dream of all things free! 


Of a happy forest child, 

With the fawns and flowers at play; 
Of an Indian midst the wild, 

With the star to guide his way; 
Of a chief his warriors leading, 

Of an archer’s greenwood tree, — 





vided with corn for a long time, whereas, had he not ‘ab- 
stained from personal consumption” on the first day, but 





ists to the title Socialists, against the previous position 


eaten the whole, he would have gone hungry the next day. 





My heart in chains is bleeding, 
And I dream of all things free. 


Felicia Hemans. 
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LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 


AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
A DISCUSSION 


BY 
Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


MR. ANDREWS’S REPLY TO MR. JAMES. 
Continued from No. 135. 


I may as well use this word [society] as any other to illustrate a certain tendeucy 
on the part of your Correspondent, to which I have already adverted, to a lament- 
able confusion of ideas and terms, in the midst of the most exuberant and some- 
times elegant diction. He begins one of his paragraphs by using society as if it 
were synonymous with the State, by which I presume he means the organization 
and machinery of government. In the middle of the same paragraph he defines 
society to be “the sentiment of fellowship and equality in the human bosom.” In 
the end of the same paragraph he asserts that the “advance of society —this senti- 
ment of fellowship or equality —causes man to look away from governments, and 
from whatsoever external patronage, and find true help at last in himself”; that 
is, to resort to the sovereignty of the individual. This last is precisely what I believe. 
For society in which of these senses is it that I exhibit a “sovereign contempt”? 
Whose superficiality is it now? 

In the very next sentence your Correspondent adds, “society is the sole bene- 
ficiary of the arts and sciences, and the individual man becomes partaker of their 
benefits only by his identification with it.” In which definition is society used 
here? Is it the government or the State which is the only direct beneficiary of the 
arts and sciences? Is that what it means? Or is it the “sentiment of fellowship 
and equality among men” which is the direct beneficiary of the arts and sciences? 
Or, finally, is,it men individualized by “looking away from governments and 
finding true help in themselves,” who are the direct beneficiary, etc., and the indi- 
vidual man only so because he is “one of ’em”? Whose superficiality and utter 
confusion of ideas is it this time? Words have a tendency to obscurity when no 
definite ideas are attached to them. 

Beauties of style, a certain dashing fluency of utterance, brilliancy of fancy, 
vague intuitions of floating grandeur, or of sublime truth even, simply or con- 
jointly, don’t make a philosopher. Some clearness of intellectual vision, some ana- 
lysis and knowledge of causes, some exactness in definitions, a certain expansiveness 
and comprehension of one’s whole subject, and even more than all, perhaps, a rigid 
adherence to the laws of dialectics, by which premises are fearlessly pursued to 
their natural and inevitable conclusions, lead where they may, are requisite to that 
end. It is always a misfortune to mistake one’s vocation. It is a misfortune, 
however, which can be partially retrieved at almost any period of life, and we all 
acquire wisdom by painful experiences. There is some department, I feel certain, 
in which your Correspondent might excel. As he declines to be patronized, I shall 
abstain from impertinent suggestions. 

Dodge No. 3 is another cuéttle-fish plunge into the regions of “the infinite,” and, 
of course, of the indefinite, the accustomed retreat of impracticable theorists. 
Your Correspondent informs us that, as “ideas are infinite, they admit of no con- 
trast or oppugnancy.” I think he must have discovered by this time that there is 
both “contrast” and “oppugnancy” between his ideas and mine, so far at least as his 
sublimated conceptions still retain anything of the finite or definite. Into the other 
region I am willing to follow him when occasion offers, and to examine with the 
rigorous grasp of modern philosophical criticism your Correspondent’s fanciful re- 
production of Plato’s idealism and of the rose-colored atheism of Spinoza, and to 
separate for him the legitimate from the illegitimate, the possible from the impos- 
sible, in the field of human speculation. At the moment, however, my business 
lies, and his ought to lie, with the simple questions of practical life relating to 
marriage and divorce, — the matters under discussion. 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of the individual is an absurdity, contends your 
Correspondent, because man is under a three-fold subjection, in the nature of things; 
first, “to nature, then to society [in which meaning of the word?], and finally to 
God.” Grant all this be so,-does the fact that man must ever remain under a ne- 
cessary or appropriate subjection to society, —that is, under a certain limitation 
of the sphere of his activity by the legitimate extension of the spheres of other in- 
dividuals, — does it follow, I say, that it is an absurdity to inquire and fix scienti- 
fically what that limit is? Now, this is precisely what we profess to have done, 
and we give “the sovereignty of every individual to be exercised at his own cost ” 
as the result of that investigation. What possible application has the vague gene- 
ralization of your Correspondent, as a counter-statement to that principle, how 
true soever his proposition may be. 

It is as if I were to ask the opinion of a Swedenborgian of the policy of abolish- 
ing the laws for the collection of debts, and he should reply, “Sir, my opinion is 
that, if you act rightly in the matter, your action must be dictated by an equal 
union of the divine love and the divine wisdom.” I must reply, “Very well, my 
dear sir, but that is all gratited to begin with, and, although it may give you a 
great air of profound wisdom to repeat it, my question is a practical one. I want 
to know what, in your judgment, would be the operation of love and wisdom as 
applied to the case in everyday practical life which I have brought to your 
attention.” 

I ask in all sincerity, “ What is the scientific limit of man’s appropriate freedom 
as respects society?” and your Correspondent replies, with the solemnity of an 
owl: Sir, it is frivolous and absurd to ask such a question, because there is an ap- 
propriate limit upon man’s freedom, and, therefore, man can never be wholly free. 

And yet your Correspondent has the hardihood to talk of a scientifically consti- 
tuted society, as if such terms corresponded to any definite ideas in his mind. I 
want to know whether, in a rightly or scientifically constituted human society, I 
am to be permitted to read the Protestant Scriptures at Florence; whether I am 
to be permitted to publish a scientific discovery at Rome; whether I can print my 
own opinions and views upon general politics at Paris; whether I can travel on a 
Sunday in Connecticut, etc., etc. I want to know what constitutes an infringe- 
ment upon the rights of other men, and within what limit I am committing no in- 
fringement, — not according to the arbitrary legislation of some petty principality, 
but according to natural and eternal right? To all this, the answer comes back: 
Nonsense, man is necessarily subject to society to some extent. 

Now, sir, I am fatigued with this sort of infinitude of ideas which never have 
any “oppugnancy,” because, having neither substance nor form, they can produce 
no shock. I hope your Correspondent will be content to withdraw into that field 
of pure idealism which is devoid of all “contrasts” and distinctions. It must be 
laborious to him to inhabit a sphere where definitions and limitations are sometimes 
necessary to enable us to know what we are talking about. Let him seek his free- 


dom in the broad expanse of the infinite. I, for the present, will endeavor to vin- * 


2 | LIBERTY. . 











dicate some portion of. mine by ascertaining the exact limits of encroachment 
between me and my neighbor, religiously refraining from passing those limits my- 
self, and mildly or forcibly restraining him from doing so,—as I must. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


XI. 
A PARTHIAN ARROW BY MR. GREELEY. 


A HEART-BROKEN MANIAC.— We have just been put in possession of the particulars of a 
scene of sorrow seldom witnessed. A young lady, of this city, respectably connected and of 
fair reputation, nearly two years ago became acquainted with a man now residing in 
this place. The acquaintance soon ripened into a strong attachment, and, finally, love, on 
her part. Under the promise of marriage, as she says, she was made to yield to his solicita- 
tions, and last autumn she gave birth to a child, which lived only two days. He disregarded 
his promises, — avoided and frowned upon her. Here she was deprived of her lover and of 
her child. She felt that every eye was turned upon her with scorn, —that those who saw 
her at her work, or met her in the street, knew her disgrace. Day by day, and week by 
week, her heart sank within her, paleness came to her cheeks, and her frame wasted away, 
till she is now almost a living skeleton. Wednesday morning she went to work in the mills, 
as usual, but soon returned, saying that she was sick. In a few hours she was a raving 
maniac, her reason gone, perhaps forever. Since then she has had a few rational intervals, 
in one of which she stated that she met that morning the one she calls her betrayer, and he 
frowned upon her and treated her with contempt. She could bear all the disgrace that at- 
taches to her condition, if he would treat her kindly. But the thought that the one she has 
loved so dearly, and the one who made her such fair promises, should desert her at this time, 
and heartlessly and cruelly insult her, is too much for her to bear. Her brothers and friends 
are borne down with sorrow at her condition. What a picture! It needs no comment of 


ours. Public opinion will hunt down the heartless villain who betrayed her. — Manchester 
(N. H.) Mirror. 


The above relation provokes some reflection on “the sovereignty of the indivi- 
dual,” “the right of every man to do pretty much as he pleases,” etc., which the 
reader will please follow out for himself. 


EpItor OF THE TRIBUNE. 


XIII. 
REPLY BY MR. ANDREWS. 


The above missile a tergo from my valorous antagonist — after his retreat into 
the safety of a unilateral contest —is suggestive of many things, and might con- 
stitute the text for a whole bookful of commentary. It is the usual whine of 
blear-eyed and inveterate tyranny, gloating over the fact that some one of his vic- 
tims has got himself, or herself, into a worse fix by disregarding his behests, and 
attempting an escape from his infernal grip, than he or she was in before. The 
slave-hunter, amid the baying of his blood-hounds upon the warm scent of the track 
of an unhappy fugitive, growls out in the same manner his curses upon the inhu- 
manity of the man who has preached freedom to the captive, charging upon him 
all the horrors of the sickening scene that is about to ensue. Should the friend 
who has whispered longings after emancipation into the greedy ear of the victim 
of slavery afterward, through cowardice or selfishness or from any cause overmas- 
tering his devotion, shrink from going all lengths in uniting his fortunes with 
those of the slave,—either by remaining with him in bondage, or taking his full 
share in the risks of the flight; and, if this desertion should rankle in the breast of 
the fugitive as the worst torment of his forlorn state, even when sore pressed by the 
devouring dogs,—the case would be parallel in all ways to the one cited by Mr. 
Greeley. 

Our isianieataced philosopher and moralist of the “Tribune” can imply the most 
withering hatred of the “seducer” and “heartless villain,” whom “public opinion” 
is invoked to “hunt down” for his crime, and whisper no word of rebuke for — 
nay, aggravate and hound on—that same public opinion in its still more reckless 
vengeance upon the unfortunate girl herself, by efforts to intensify “all the dis- 
grace that attaches to her condition,” which, terrible as it is now, she said, poor 
creature! she had the fortitude “to bear,” but for the other element in her misery. 
That other element, the betrayal of her lover, in addition to the insane odium of 
the public, Mr. Greeley charges upon the “seducer.” I charge both one and the 
other cause of the poor girl’s torture and insanity, just as boldly, upon Mr. Greeley 
himself and the like of him. If the mental phenomena which led to her betrayal 
by her lover could be investigated, they would be indubitably traced back to the 
senseless rigors of that same public opinion; so that both causes of the wreck and 
insanity of one party, and of the endless remorse and torment of the other, as we 
must presume, flow from the same common fountain, —a vitiated public sentiment, 
adverse to, and intolerant of, freedom, or the sovereignty of the individual! 

How exceedingly probable that, at the very moment this hapless girl’s lover cast 
the repulsive glance that pierced her already wounded heart and overthrew her 
reason, his own heart was half bursting with the tenderest compassion. Placed in 
the dire alternative of renouncing affection, or else of abjuring his own freedom 
perpetually, the instinct of self-preservation may have overborne in his case, as it 
must and will overbear in many cases,.the natural sentiments of manhood and gal- 
lantry and paternal tenderness, all of which, unobstructed by a blundering legisla- 
tion and an ignorant public prejudice, would have prompted him to remain by her 
side, acknowledge her publicly, and succor and sustain her through all the conse- 
quences of their mutual love. Remove frum a man the arbitrary demand that he shall 
make more sacrifice than he feels to be just, and you neutralize, or evidently diminish, the 
temptation, on his part, to make less. Demand pledges of him, on the contrary, under 
the penalty of the penitentiary, against that over which he knows, by all his past 
experience, that he has no more control than he has over his opinions or his tastes, 
—namely, that his affections shall remain unchanged for life, that he will never 
love another woman, or that, if he does, he will crush that love as he would a 
viper, no matter though his own heart and others bleed to death in the effort; add 
to this that he shall change his whole methods of life, assume the care and direc- 
tion of a family establishment, for which he may have no taste, but only repug- 
nance, and take upon himself the liability of being required to support many lives, 
instead of the burdens already incumbent on him, beyond, it may be, already, his 
consciousness of power to bear up — the difficulties of surrounding competi- 
tion and antagonism; and you put before him what may be, acting upon some 
natures, —not the worst, as they are deemed, but the best as God made them, — 
an insuperable obstacle to the performance of those acts of justice which would be 
otherwise their natural and irrepressible impulse. 

With some men and some women the instinct for freedom is a domination too 
potent to be resisted. An association with angels under constraint would be to 
them a hell. The language of their souls is “Give me liberty, or give me death.” 
Such natures have noble and generous propensities in other directions. Say toa 
man of this sort, abjure freedom or abjure love, and, along with it, the dear object 
whom you have already compromised in the world’s estimation, and who can fore- 
see the issue of that terrible conflict of the passions which must ensue? In the 
vast majority of such cases, notwithstanding all, generosity and love conquer, and 
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Wesker. 3 








the man knowingly sacrifices himself and all future thought of happiness in the 


Here was a fine (éte-d-téte premeditated and arranged by the abbé acting as a go- 


privation of freedom, the consciousiiess of which no affection, no amount of the | between, who watched at the entrauce of the holy place to see that these loving 
world’s good opinion, no consideration of any kind, can compensate him for nor | devotees should not be disturbed. 


reconcile him to. It would be strange, on the other hand, if the balance of motive | 


Then this pious inatchmaker entered with the faithful Gertrude, whose director 


never fell upon the other side; and then comes the terrible desertion, the crushing | he was; and there, in presence of the baroness whom he had led to his ends 
weight of public scorn upon the unprotected head of the wretched woman, and the | by all means, for the salvation of her soul, the glory of God aud of the Church, — 


lasting destruction of the happiness of all concerned, in another of the stereotyped 
forms of evil. 
To be continued. 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. ° 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 


PART SECOND. 
THE STRONG-BOX. 
Continued from No. 135. 


Camille had not demanded satisfaction of the traitor. One does not fight with 
Judas; one is content to let him hang himself, provided he have sufficient con- 
science left. 

Conscience and diplomacy are incompatible; remorse did not torment Frinlair, 
and the spirit of Talleyrand inspired him. 

A diplomat is a gentleman who lies in the interest of his country, and who con- 
sequently can lie in his own interest also. 

, Lane was given to man—lI beg pardon, to the diplomat —to disguise his 
thought. 

Starting from all the axioms of his sixth class, the young attaché wrote this let- 
ter to Camille: 

“Dear victim, —1 do not dare to say dear friend, and know not how to write to 
you after the crime that I have committed against the cause and friendship. My 
conduct is certainly inexcusable, but not inexplicable. 

“That is why, knowing your broad mind, I dare to appeal to it. You know m 
position; the son of an ambassador, belonging to the Court, and threatened wit 
arrest in company with the others, I yielded to a mad fear which caused me to lose 
my head and my heart. 

“T saw everything compromised, not only for me, but for my father, my sister, 
and all my relatives destitute of fortune, and —I blush to confess it—I sacrificed 
you to my family. 

“You who so dearly loved your mother perhaps will forgive me for having been 
so weak in a matter that concerned mine; and I hope that you will not refuse me 
your pity, until I can find an opportunity to regain your esteem and your friend- 


ship. 

To this chancellor’s letter Camille simply sent the following answer: 

“T pity yor..... and I hope you will see to it that you get your head 
broken for the people at the next insurrection.” 

This reply, in which for the first time and forever he ceased to address Frinlair 
in the language of intimate friendship, was interpreted by the young diplomat as 
meaning indulgence and pardon. So he resolved to accept the invitation and go 
to Gertrude’s rout. 

The Baroness Hoffman’s party was a splendid affair. Her husband’s refined 
bourgeoisie had raised the style of her receptions; and the abbé Ventron, an accus- 
tomed attendant of such worldly festivities, did not complain of them. 

This evening, risen from his fall, holier than ever, thanks to a sermon against 
calumny, and free from certain bruises and occasional allusions in the wicked 
newspapers to the bruised parts, the abbé showed even more discretion and reserve 
than at the Berville dinner, not speaking to the ladies, not looking at any in par- 
ticular, his Tartuffe’s handkerchief always in his hand, addressing only the mis- 
tress of the house and her daughter, his attention absorbed by the ices and other 
refreshments incessantly passed around on silver trays. 

Gertrude applauded his success, which seemed to her the triumph of God him- 
self over the devil. 

The baron was delighted with Camille, who had consented to open the ball with 
his daughter. 

Claire had accepted, making a frightfully wry face at Camille and, behind her 
fan, sweet eyes at Gaston. 

Frinlair was thus avenged for the cold welcome given him by the baron by 
Claire, who was almost forward in her attentions, and for the still colder salutation 
of Camille, who had simply bowed, refusing his hand with this bitterly polite 
excuse: 

“Pardon me, Monsieur Count, I cannot; it is impossible for me to use my hand 
to take yours.” 

The first quadrille began. 

It was really a true rout in the full force of the word, a rush of all Paris, ladies 
and women, sharpers and nobles, people with nothing and people with everything, 
hardened in the old privileges or converted — Gertrude said perverted —to modern 
equality. Louchard was sounding Ledru-Rollin for political news for his two jour- 
nals, and Gripon for financial news for everybody; and the young notary, Loiseaux, 
was talking over the marriage contract with the baron. 

Watching the quadrille, the abbé Ventron, more austere than ever, said to Ger- 
trude as he sipped: 

“What a frightful thing the ball-room is! What an example! What chance 
has innocence there? What a denial of the family, what a symbol of our sad 
morals, adultery and promiscuity! See these quadrilles, these figures, all tempta- 
tion and abomination. First two forward! very well so far; but first three for- 
ward! then the gentleman changes his lady and the lady her gentleman! And 
balance your ladies. And the waltz! O Lord, the sanctity of marriage!” 

Gertrude almost crossed herself in assent and contrition. 

When the ball was at its height, the abbé, between two rum sherbets, embold- 
ened because he had especially remarked, in spite of his moral reflections upon 
dancing, Claire’s coolness toward her cousin and her ardor toward Frinlair, said to 
himself: “It is time.” 

Then, taking advantage of the moment when the baron led Camille away to the 
card-room, by agreement with Gertrude he made a sign to Claire, who approached 
the baroness; and he softly spoke a word in her ear. 

Claire made a gesture of assent and joy, and quickly started toward her mother’s 
oratory, a sort of boudoir-sanctuary adjoining the very ball-room which so shocked 
the modesty of the abbé. She entered; and straightway Frinlair, who did not 
lose sight of her, upon a similar honest and pious instigation from the priest, went 
in the same direction and entered also. 


in short, that her goods might not become the prey of the devil, —he affianced the 
two lovers without the father’s knowledge and against his will. 


Camille meanwhile was playing, and consequently wholly absorbed in his game. 
The baron, seeing him engaged in a manner which he so much approved, had re- 


turned to the ball-room, casting his eyes about in search of his daughter whom he 


did not see. Suspecting something, he then looked for his wife, whom he did not 
see either, and finally for the abbé Ventron, who was likewise not to be seen. 

He questioned the servants anxiously. 

He was, however, far from suspecting the place and cause of their retreat, 
when he saw his wife and her confessor coming from the direction of the oratory. 
He went straight up to them and said dryly: 

“Where is my daughter?” 

“She is praying,” answered the abbé. 

“Praying ... at this hour?” 

“Why not?” said Gertrude. 

“ Alone?” 

“No.” 

“And with whom?” 

“With her affianced.” 

“Her affianced?” cried the baron. 

“Yes,” said Gertrude, boldly. 

“ Her affianced is Camille,” said the father. 

“No, it is the Count de Frinlair.” 

“Frinlair!” 

“ Himself!” 

“Never! No, never will I have any other than Camille for my son-in-law. 
Never shall my daughter marry Frinlair. I am her father .... I am the master 
. . » pardon me, you force me to say it and prove it, and [ will”. . . 

Just then the happy couple, Gaston and Claire, came out of the oratory together, 
arm in arm, a little rumpled, doubtless from having knelt, but with shining eyes, 
walking thus attached like two beings henceforth to be but one, sure of being 
united against all, in spite of father and statute, in the name of heaven, by virtue 
of the very power and will of God, by an infallible means, by superior force, which 
would subject the baron, whom they even seemed to defy. 

What had passed between them to give them this assurance? God alone had 
seen and knew. A betrothal at least had been effected, and not that of Camille; 
God helping, as the baroness had said, God stronger than the baron, as the abbé 
Ventron had said. 

Camille, who had Jost at cards, came back to the ball-room with the right to be 
fortunate in love, and not even looking to see whether Claire was present or not. 

The baron reminded him of his duty toward his daughter, saying in a displeased 
and almost threatening voice: 

“But at least think of the dowry; you will need it.” 

“Cousin, for the next waltz,” said Camille, smiling. 

“Thank you, Monsieur, I am engaged,” and she remained on Frinlair’s arm. 

Then the baron lost his self-possession, and raised his hand as if to take away 
his daughter. 

The baroness intervened in time to avoid scandal: 

“My friend . . . take care!” 

And the fright that she had had and the effort that she had made threw her in- 
to such a crisis that she had to be carried from the ball-room, followed by Claire, 
the doctor, the confessor, and her husband. 

Camille went back to the gaming-table in search of revenge. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOSPITAL. 


Louise Didier’s sickness grew worse. Unable longer to endure this state of 
things, Father Jean spruced himself up, as he said,—that is, he put on his best 
rags and passed his hands through his hair and his thick beard. 

He looked at himself in a bit of mirror, and, not difficult to satisfy, hoped that 
others would see him with his own eyes. 

“Upon my word, I have the air of a m’lord,” he said to himself; “I lack only a 
cravat.” 

And without further reflection, full of confidence, he started for the residence of 
the celebrated Doctor Dubois. 

The elegance of the establishment considerably disconcerted him at first; but he 
quickly recovered his plebeian assurance, and with perfect self-possession inquired 
of the janitor regarding the doctor. 

“This is where Doctor Dubois lives, of the Charity Hospital?” 

“You have an errand with him?” asked the Cerberus, eyeing him disdainfully. 

“That’s not your business.” 

The offended janitor, in a voice more supercilious still, pointed to the servants’ 
staircase, which Father Jean quickly ascended. 

“This takes the shine off the Rue Marguerite,” said he, admiring the clean, 
light stairway. ; 

He rang, and was introduced without opposition into the kitchen, where a world 
of cooks, scullions, and kitchen-maids were moving about. 

“Oh! oh!” he exclaimed, now seriously disturbed. 

“ What do you want?” asked one of the cooks. 

“Ts the doctor in?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Because I wish to talk with him on serious business.” 

“What business? If you want to consult him, those are not the stairs.” 

“Where, then, if you please? I do not come for myself, to be sure. I should 
have no money with which to pay him.” 

“No matter, come all the same.” 

Doctor Dubois, as his servants knew, did not turn away the poor, but received 
them always. 

The rag-picker was ushered into the office of the doctor, who had finished his 
consultations and was counting his fees. 

The room was filled with works of art, and paintings by the great masters, 
ancient and modern, hid the walls to the satisfaction of the doctor and the diver- 
sion of his patients. 

But what struck Jean especially was a table covered with a pleiad of gold and 








silver coin, —a firmament, one would have said. Jean was dazzled, if not dumb. 
Continued on page 6. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
ali those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.’? — PROUDHON, 





GS The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Protection, and Its Relation to Rent. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 


Referring to your favored reply of October 13, I fail to find 
an answer to the question as to the result of the attempt of 
two rival protectors to secure to different persons the same 
territory. I cannot see how, under such conditions, a physical 
conflict can be avoided, (1) nor is it clear why the best and 
cheapest protector will be most patronized, if he is not at the 
same time the strongest. It would be the power rather than 
the quality of protection that would secure patronage. (2) 
But if the tyrant, by sophistry, could convince the masses, 
as he now does, that his policy is to their benefit and could ob- 
tain their support, Anarchy would inevitably lead to despot- 
ism. (3) The present State, to my mind, is indeed the natural 
outgrowth of Anarchy, its absurd character being due to 
shortsighted intelligence and sustained by a copious amount 
of sophistry. (4) 

My remarks about equity do certainly not refer to what is 
now termed equity, but to the genuine article. 

The statement that the value of the protection in the pos- 
ssesion of land equals its economic rent I consider true, even 
if there is no direct labor of protection involved. 


By rent I mean of course that which Ricardo terms rent, — 


i. e., the difference between the productivity of a particular 
piece of land and the marginal productivity; the excess of 
the value of a product over the value of the labor produc- 
ing it. 

The observation regarding the sentimental value of protec- 
tion is certainly out of place, since in economic discussion 
none other than exchange value can be considered. (5) Even 
in a society in which the policeman is superfluous, the value 
of protection in the possession of land can be shown to be 
equal to its economic rent. The right of possession to land 
consists in an agreement of the people to forego the special 
advantages which the use of such land affords to an undis- 
turbed possessor. It represents a giving-up, by the commun- 
ity, of that which they could obtain for themselves, —the 
cost to the community being certainly that which they have 
relinquished, and equals in value the special advantage which 
is the cause of rent. In view of this, it seems to me that af- 
fording this protection is to the community an expense equal 
to the rent. (6) Moreover, asguming that owing to the favor- 
able locality or fertility (eliminating a difference of skill or 
other merit) the production on that land of one year’s labor 
(say three hundred days) will exchange for five hundred 
days’ of other men’s labor who must work without such spe- 
cial advantages, it will be difficult to show that the occupier 
of that land is equitably entitled to this exchange value. (7) 
Those who buy his products really produce and actually pay 
the excess of two hundred days’ labor. Are they not entitled 
to a distribution of this rent which they, in the course of 
exchange, have paid to him? If the people of a community 
are endowed with intelligent egoism, they cannot give that 
protection to any one who is not willing to pay the rent; 
and, if the occupier refuses to do so, the right of occupation 
will simply be given to one who is willing. (8) This is no 
invasion, but a bargain. (9) What right has he to expect the 
community to secure him an opportunity to make inequitable 
exchanges, (10) when others are willing to pay the full value 
of the advantages offered, whereby equity is established? I 
can conceive of no other individualistic measure (11) by 
which the cost principle of value can be realized in those 
cases in which the cost of producing equal quantities is dif- 
ferent on account of a variation of local opportunities than 
to add rent to the cost where the immediate cost is naturally 


less than the value of the product. All men are then upon 
an equitable plane regarding the gifts of nature, and none 
can, as none should, in this respect have an advantage that 
is not similarly enjoyed by all. (12) EGoIst. 


(1) A physical conflict may or may not occur. 
The probability of it is inversely proportional to the 
amount of education in economics and social science 
acquired by the people prior to the inauguration of the 
conditions supposed. If government should be ab- 
ruptly and entirely abolished tomorrow, there would 
probably ensue a series of physical conflicts about land 
and many other things, ending in reaction and a re- 
vival of the old tyranny. But if the abolition of gov- 
ernment shall take place gradually, beginning with the 
downfall of the money and land monopolies and ex- 
tending thence into one field after another, it will be 
accompanied by such a constant acquisition and steady 
spreading of social truth that, when the time shall 
come to apply the voluntary principle in the supply of 
police protection, the people will rally as promptly and 
universally to the support of the protector who acts 
most nearly in accordance with the principles of social 
science as they now rally to the side of the assaulted 
man against his would-be murderer. In that case no 
serious conflict can arise. 

(2) Egoist neglects to consider my statement in re- 
ply to him in the last issue of Liberty, to the effect 
that the source of the protector’s power lies precisely 
in the patronage. The protector who is most patron- 
ized will therefore be the strongest. And the people 
will endow with their power the protector who is best 
fitted to use it in the administration of justice. 

(3) That is to say, if the masses, or any large sec- 
tion of them, after having come to an understanding 
and acceptance of Anarchism, should then be induced, 
by the sophistry of tyrants, to reject it again, despot- 
ism would result. This is perfectly true. No An- 
archist ever dreamed of denying it. Indeed, the 
Anarchist’s only hope lies in his confidence that people 
who have once intelligently accepted his principle will 
| “stay put.” 

(4) The present State cannot be an outgrowth of 
Anarchy, because Anarchy, in the phisosophic sense of 
the word, has never existed. For Anarchy, after all, 
means something more than the possession of liberty. 
Just as Ruskin defines wealth as “the possession of 
the valuable by the valiant,” so Anarchy may be de- 
| fined as the possession of liberty by libertarians, — 

that is, by those who know what liberty means. The 
barbaric liberty out of which the present State deve- 
| loped was not Anarchy in this sense at all, for those 
| who possessed it had not the slightest conception of its 
| blessings or of the line that divides it from tyranny. 
| (5) Nothing can have value in the absence of de- 
_mand for it. Therefore the basis of the demand can 
not be irrelevant in considering value. Now, it is 
manifest that the demand for protection in the posses- 
| sion of land does not rest solely upon excess of fertil- 
ity or commercial advantage of situation. On the 
contrary, it rests, in an ever rising degree and among 
an ever increasing proportion of the people, upon the 
love of security and peace, the love of home, the love 
of beautiful scenery, and many other wholly senti- 
mental motives. Inasmuch, then, as the strength of 
some of the motives for the demand for protection 
bears often no relation to economic rent, the value of 
such protection is not necessarily equal to economic 
rent. Which is the contrary of Egoist’s proposition. 

(6) All this legitimately follows, once having ad- 
mitted Egoist’s definition of the right of possession of 
land. But that definition rests on an assumption 
which Anarchists deny, — namely, that there is an en- 
tity known as the community which is the rightful 
owner of all land. Here we touch the central point of 
the discussion. Here I take issue with Egoist, and 
maintain that “the community” is a nonentity, that 
it has no existence, and that what is called the com- 
munity is simply a combination of individuals, having 
no prerogatives beyond those of the individuals them- 
selves. This combination of individuals has no better 
title to the land than any single individual outside of 
it; and the argument which Egoist uses in behalf of 
the community this outside individual, if he but had 
the strength to back it up, might cite with equal pro- 
priety in his own behalf. He might say: “The right 











of possession of land consists in an agreement on my 
part to forego the special advantages which the use of 
such land affords to an undisturbed possessor. It re- 
presents a giving-up, by me, of that which I could ob- 
tain for myself, —the cost to me being certainly that 
which I have relinquished, and equals in value the 
special advantage which is the cause of rent. In view 
of this, it seems to me that affording this protection 
is to me an expense equal to the rent.” And thereup- 
on he might proceed to collect this rent from the com- 
munity as compensation for the protection which he 
afforded it in allowing it to occupy the land. But in 
his case the supposed condition is lacking; he has not 
the strength necessary to enforce such an argument 
as this. The community, or combination of indivi- 
duals, has this strength. Its only superiority to the 
single individual, then, in relation to the land, consists 
in the right of the strongest, —a perfectly valid right, 
I admit, but one which, if exercised, leads to serious 
results. If the community proposes to exercise its 
right of the strongest, why stop with the collection of 
economic rent? Why not make the individual its slave 
outright? Why not strip him of everything but the 
bare necessities of life? Why recognize him at all, in 
any way, except as a tool to be used in the interest of 
the community? Ina word, why not do precisely what 
capitalism is doing now, or else what State Socialism 
proposes to do when it gets control of affairs? But if 
the community does not propose to go to this extreme; 
if it proposes to recognize the individual and treat with 
him,—then it must forego entirely its right of the 
strongest, and be ready to contract on a basis of equal- 
ity of rights, by which the individual’s title to the land 
he uses and to what he gets out of it shall be held 
valid as against the world. Then, if the individual 
consents to pool his rent with others, well and good; 
but, if not, why, then he must be let alone. And it 
will not do for the community to turn upon him and 
demand the economic rent of his land as compensation 
for the “protection” which it affords him in thus let- 
ting him alone. As well might the burglar say to the 
householder: “Here, I can, if I choose, enter your 
house one of these fine nights and carry off your valu- 
ables; I therefore demand that you immediately hand 
them over to me as compensation for the sacrifice 
which I make and the protection which I afford you in 
not doing so.” 

(7) Precisely as difficult as it would be to show that 
the man of superior skill (native, not acquired) who 
produces in the ratio of five hundred to another’s three 
hundred is equitably entitled to this surplus exchange 
value. There is no more reason why we should pool 
the results of our lands than the results of our hands. 
And to compel such pooling is as meddlesome and 
tyrannical in one case as in the other. That school of 
Socialistic economists which carries Henry George’s 
idea to its conclusion, confiscating not only rent but 
interest and profit, and equalizing wages, —a school of 
which G. Bernard Shaw may be taken as a typical re- 
presentative, —is more logical than the school to which 
Mr. George and Egoist belong, because it completes 
the application of the tyrannical principle. 

(8) Here again we have the assumption of the com- 
munity’s superior title to the land. 

(9) Yes, the bargain of the highwayman to deliver 
another’s goods. 

(10) The cultivator of land who does not ask pro- 
tection does not expect the community to secure him 
the opportunity referred to. He simply expects the 
community not to deprive him of this opportunity. 
He does not say to the community: “Here! an invader 
is trying to oust me from my land; come and help me 
to drive him off.” He says to the community: “My 
right to this land is as good as yours. In fact, it is 
better, for I am already occupying and cultivating it. 
I demand of you simply that you shall not disturb me. 
If you impose certain burdens upon me by threatening 
me with dispossession, I, being weaker than you, must, 
of course, submit temporarily. But in the meantime 
I shall teach the principle of liberty to the individuals 
of which you are composed, and by and by, when they 
see that you are oppressing me, they will espouse my 
cause, and your tyrannical yoke will speedily be lifted 
from my neck.” 

(11) Noother! Is Egoist’s measure individualistic, 
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then? I have already pointed out its communistic and 
authoritarian character. 

(12) If the cost principle of value cannot be real- 
ized otherwise than by compulsion, then it had better 
not be realized. For my part, I do not believe that it 
is possible or highly important to realize it absolutely 
and completely. But it is both possible and highly im- 
portant to effect its approximate realization. So much 
can be effected without compulsion, —in fact, can only 
be effected by at least a partial abolition of compul- 
sion,—and so much will be sufficient. By far the 
larger part of the violations of the cost principle— 
probably nine-tenths—result from artificial, law-made 
inequalities; only a small portion arise from natural in- 
equalities. Abolish the artificial mouopolies of money 
and land, and interest, profit, and the rent of build- 
ings will almost entirely disappear; ground rents will 
no longer flow into a few hands; and practically the 
only inequality remaining will be the slight disparity 
of products due to superiority of soil and skill. Even 
this disparity will soon develop a tendency to decrease. 
Under the new economic conditions and enlarged op- 
portunities resulting from freedom of credit and land 
classes will tend to disappear; great capacities will not 
be developed in a few at the expense of stunting those 
of the many; talents will approximate towards equal- 
ity, though their variety will be greater than ever; 
freedom of locomotion will be vastly increased; the 
toilers will no longer be anchored in such large num- 
bers in the present commercial centres, and thus made 
subservient to the city landlords; territories and re- 
sources never before utilized will become easy of access 
and development; and under all these influences the 
disparity above mentioned will decrease to a minimum. 
Probably it will never disappear entirely ; on the other 
hand, it can never become intolerable. It must always 
remain a comparatively trivial consideration, certainly 
never to be weighed for a moment in the same scale 
with liberty. T. 


Theory and Practice. 


Tt is the same old story, but it remains ever new. A 
friend writes me: 


I read Liberty regularly, but must confess that I am further 
than ever from being a candidate for conversion. I do not 
believe that whatever is true in theory is applic vble in prac- 
tice. In mathematics the most finely executed calculations 
are correct enough in themselves; try to apply them in prac- 
tice, and much of the fineness is lost. 


Well, and what of it? What conclusion does the 
logic, not only of our friend, but of the vast multitude 
of his co-believers, seem to deduce from the fact cor- 
responding to the above illustration? Are we to turn 
our backs upon mathematics and proceed to make our 
measurements, build our bridges, and construct our 
machines in opposition to her laws? Shall we, since 
it is in practice impossible to draw two absolutely 
parallel lines, begin with crossing all our lines from 
the start? Shall we scorn all fine adjustments and 
polished surfaces because the perpetuum mobile is not to 
be attained anyway? Not at all, for experience has 
ever brought out the fact that in applied mathematics 
the greatest scientific exactness always achieves the 
greatest results, and that without level and square the 
simplest shed cannot be erected. 

But men, ah! men are no computable material. It 
is simply impossible to establish any theory with the 
expectation that stupid and stubborn, corrupt and 
whimsical humanity will verify it, even approximately. 
That is the objection which our unconvertible reader 
of Liberty and his ilk are constantly throwing up to 
us. They never weary in confronting us with that 
winged word, which, with its incessant flapping, would 
chill the fire of every ideal aspiration: “What is true 
in theory is not always applicable in practice.” But I 
am not to be frightened by this bat— bird thou never 
wert — which, with every step that I venture out of my 
hermitage, flaps its wings against my head. I will 
rather examine these very wings to see how far they 
may be trusted to carry their burden. 

So you concede at last, my unconvertible friend, that 
the theory must be correct ; otherwise, it would not be 
worth considering at all. But what is it that consti- 
tutes the truth or correctness of a theory? Surely this, 





— that the fact upon which it rcsts can be scientifically 
demonstrated. 

Now, if the principle that normal man, in the com- 
plete possession of his senses, can fully develop and be 
happy only in a state of liberty—that is the whole 
theory that underlies the teachings of Anarchy — is 
correct, then it is also true that nothing but the actual 
enjoyment of liberty is able to lead man on to per- 
fect intellectual, moral, and social health ; just as it is 
true that nothing but obedience to the laws of our 
physical nature can secure us physical well-being. We 
have not yet discovered all the laws of hygiene, and 
those that we do know we may not, under existing 
conditions, be able to obey faithfully; but the fact 
nevertheless remains that we can enjoy neither perfect 
health nor perfect strength so long as we remain igno- 
rant and incapable in this respect. Therefore physi- 
cians and men of science are most assiduous in their 
search after these laws, and it never occurs to them to 
desist from their efforts because these laws, when dis- 
covered, cannot, in all probability, be followed with 
absolute exactness. And to the laity it never occurs 
to scoff at these efforts as useless or even as ridiculous 
and insane. 

But as soon as an investigation of the laws of our 
intellectual, moral, and social health is suggested, this 
same laity at once becomes terrified and timid. It 
feels that there is danger of its being jolted out of its 
time-worn, easy-going rut; that it must question every- 
thing which it had hitherto held in good faith; that it 
must measure everything, the individual conscience, 
the family and business relations, State and society, 
with a new rule; that whoever accepts the new doc- 
trine at once stands opposed to a whole world of indo- 
lent slaves of custom and habit as their enemy. 

Whatever I may think of his intellectual powers, I 
have nothing to say against the honest, conscientious 
conservative, who, after due reflection on the subject, 
has arrived at the conviction that our principle is a 
false one; but against him who seeks to avoid the 
mountain of difficulties and of laborious intellectual 
work which this question piles up before him by the 
convenient subterfuge: “In theory this is quite correct, 
but in practice it is inapplicable,” —is this dishonesty 
or stupidity? 

It must be either the one or the other. No truly in- 
telligent person can escape the conclusion that a the- 
ory which is demonstrably correct, not a mere chimera 
or fantastic dream, must be taken into serious practical 
consideration, and that in the same degree as it is neg- 
lected and violated there will result loss, hardship, suf- 
fering, and disaster. A correct principle can be said 
to be a law of nature, and as inexorable as a law of 
nature. It demands obedience as nature does for her 
laws, and punishes every transgression as nature is 
wont to do. Plant an acorn in a vase, the vase will 
break and the plant will die; plant it in a large tub, 
and the pigmy tree is a miserable specimen compared 
with the giant in the meadow which for several gene- 
rations has defied wind and storm. Imprison the young 
girl in a nunnery, and a stunted being will be the re- 
sult, who will never blossom into complete womanhood. 
Human beings as they are, ignoble, unreliable, de- 
formed in body and soul, “not worthy of a sacrifice,” 
either developed through the struggle for existence 
into despoilers and tyrants, or deformed into cripples 
of despoliation and slavery,—these are a telling ex- 
ample of disobedience to a correct principle. 

We may be intellectually incapable of understand- 
ing this, we may be unacquainted with the great mis- 
eries of the world or ascribe them to other causes, but 
then why indulge in silly talk about the correctness of 
a theory which the mind has not even acknowledged 
as correct? Is this not both stupid and dishonest at 
once? 

But whoever pretends to thoroughly understand the 
question under consideration, and as a result of his 
knowledge postulates the correctness, but at the same 
time the impracticability of a theory, either does not 
after all understand what he is talking about, and his 
illogical mind does not command any respect, or he 
does understand, but fears the consequences, the pos- 
sible personal dangers and inconveniences, that may 
result from an open avowal. He is dishonest, cow- 
ardly, and despicable. E. H. 8. 





Lovers’ Relations. 


An unknown friend, writing from San Francisco, raises 
two objections to the ideas about love and lovers’ relations 
which I have expressed in Liberty. Both are well worth 
discussing. 

Her first point is made in the following sentence: “If I 
had a lover who had an affection for another woman that I 
did not like, I would want nothing more than to see them 
try to live together. Nine times out of ten the disenchant- 
ment that I desired would [speedily ?] follow.” This is evi- 
dently intended as an argument against “living together ”’ 
generally, and is based on the proverbial truth that “ famili- 
arity breeds contempt.’’ But I must ask my fair correspon- 
dent to reflect a little more upon the subject and revise her 
opinion in the light of the considerations briefly submitted 
below. 

Granting for the sake of the argument (for I am far from 
really admitting it) that distance not only lends enchant- 
ment, but that the latter is absolutely impossible in the ab- 
sence of the former, why should lovers think of and fear 
disenchantment while they are yet in the blissful state of 
being all in all toeach other? It is not disputed that during 
the reign of enchantment the desire to be near and insepar- 
able is exceedingly strong, and that only external and insur- 
mountable obstacles can now make ardent lovers undergo 
the misery of separation. Why, then, should they, even 
with a most vivid realization of the inevitable future change 
of feeling, prefer voluntary self-infliction of immediate suf- 
fering to distant sorrow? They gain nothing by such action. 
Besides, if they know that the days of their love are num- 
bered, they know that there are other and newer joys in 
store for them. ‘‘ When half-gods go, the gods arrive.”’ 
While there is life, there is hope, and what love lacks in du- 
rability it must make up in intensity and variety. ‘It is 
not good for man to be alone”’; it is not natural for one to 
live without love in a rational and free state of society. Love 
would not be a drug in the market, and it would not be ne- 
cessary to take it in small doses for fear of having to go alto- 
gether without. hd 

Still another fact to be remembered: Lovers ezmnot and do 
not think of the time when the flower of their affection shall 
fade and grow dim and die. The happiness of the present 
absorbs them, and leaves them without thought or care for 
the future as it wipes out the past. And, where there is some 
occasion for fear and anxiety, the effects are precisely the 
opposite of that in my friend’s imagination. Such apprehen- 
sion only draws them more closely together and narrows the 
circle of their interests. Lovers sincerely assure each other 
that they feel it would be utterly impossible to cease to love ; 
they could not conceive of any change. Of , they are 
helpless when the change comes, and it is out of their power 
to control the ebb and flow of their affections. But, while 
love continually changes, it fancies itself, at every given 
moment, infinite and eternal. (Has my correspondent read 
Emerson’s essay on ‘‘ Love’? If not, let me urge her to read 
it without delay.) 

My correspondent further thinks that ‘‘ Tchernychewsky 
[whom I have quoted] is wrong when he says that kissing a 
woman’s hand is degrading to her.’ She thinks “it can be 
as loving and respectful as kissing on the lips,’’ and it would 
never enter her mind “‘ that kissing the hands or eyes or lips 
or hair of her lover” showed that she thought him inferior 
to her. All this is perfectly correct, and neither I nor Tcher- 
nychewsky ever meant to antagonize this view. Had Lopou- 
khoff held Véra’s hand in his caressingly while they were 
conversing and kissed it spontaneously, it is certain that she 
would have left her little lecture undelivered and thought 
Lopoukhoff a der fond creature. But—men are so stupid! 
— instead of this, he praised some ordinary remark of hers, 
and formally requested to be permitted to kiss her hand in 
acknowledgment of her superior intelligence. Véra properly 
felt a little insulted, and by a natural association of ideas 
was led to think upon the general treatment of women by 
men, who, my correspondent must be aware, are in the habit 
of acting the part of worshippers and willing lackeys before 
women whom they neither love nor respect, especially in so- 
called polite society. When, on another occasion, Dmitry 
tells Vérotchka: ‘‘ You have walked in bare feet over the 
floor; let me kiss your feet to warm them,” Vérotchka in- 
vites his caresses, and does not think of the despotic rulers 
of barbarous countries who compel their subject to kiss their 
feet, for between that form of degrading homage and Lopou- 
khoff’s agitated and passionate tenderness there is nothing 
in common. It does us good to know, moreover, that Lopou- 
khoff did- not strictly obey Véra Pavlovna’s commands and 
frequently kissed her hands without stopping to apply for 
special license. VICTOR. 





How Statesmen Can Benefit Humanity. 
[Paul Heyse.] 


It should be the task of the statesman to make himself less 
and less necessary, to educate the public sense of justice so 
that the greatest possible number of free individuals can live 
in harmony with one another ; and each, alone or in conjunc- 
tion with some fellow-workman, can occupy himself with the 
eternal problems. 
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Continued from page 3. 


“Pardon me, Monsieur doctor, for taking up your time gratis, as I see it is worth a 
great deal to you; perhaps you have earned enough today, since you have closed 
your shop to those who pay and receive a beggar like me.” 

The famous Doctor Dubois, who left his name to a private asylum in Paris, the 
Baron Dubois, was the great Liberal practitioner of his time, ex-chief physician of 
the ex-emperor and healer of the ex-nobility, —the opposite, in character and prin- 
ciples, of his no less famous confrére in barony and medicine, the avaricious and 
hard-hearted savant who left his name to a museum, Doctor Dupuytren, chief sur- 
geon of the king. 

The people called Dubois “the good doctor.” He had indeed a democratic tem- 
perament, and as a doctor he recognized himself in men. 

Consequently the sight of Jean, so frank in look and voice, neither borrowed 
nor begging, served only to increase the doctor’s usual kindness to those who 
seemed to him worthy of it. 

“True,” said he fairly and squarely, “time is money. What do you want?” 

“ Nothing for myself, doctor, as you see; I am well enough, thank God! But I 
have a lady for a neighbor who”. . . 

“Interests you, my buck.” 

“Oh! with the most honorable intentions,” exclaimed Jean quickly, “the poor 
brave lady; and pardon me, Monsieur Dubois, if you give my words a mischievous 
meaning, that will show that you are not as good as you are said to be.” 

“To be sure; I was wrong. Come, what is the trouble?” 

“Very well, then. You see I have confidence, since I am here. 
easily have deceived me; a doctor must be good! 
know.” 

“Ah! and why?” 

“Why? Because the best lawyer is he who wins the worst case, while the best 
doctor is he who cures the worst disease.” 

“Truly,” said the doctor, charmed by this good sense, “that is a good definition 
of the two robes, and is well worth the prescription that I shall give your protégeée. 
Go on.” 

“T was telling you that my neighbor, the widow Didier, wife of a poor collector 
killed in the service of the banker, M. Berville.... You must have read about 
that in the papers?” 

“Yes; what then?” : 

“Why, this poor lady, mother of a young girl as honest and poor as herself, is 
dying of consumption. Perhaps you have seen her yourself at the hospital 
consultation.” 

“Wait; why, yes, I think so; about forty years old, blonde, from the Rue Sainte- 
Marguerite, is that the one?” 

“Exactly. Well, she has been told by you or some member of the board of phy- 
siciansho matter who, that she is not sick enough to enter the hospital, and they 
advised her to travel for her health—and her revenues?— and thus to wait until 
she is too sick to enter the hospital: Your remedy is death.” 

“What would you? The regulations, remember, my brave fellow! 
room!” 

“There'll be room enough in the cemetery; but, Great God! there’s no lack of it 
at the Luxembourg, at the Elysée, at the Louvre, at the Tuileries . . . to say no- 
thing of the suburbs, Saint-Cloud, Meudon, Versailles. What good hospitals, eh?” 

The doctor smiled. 

“Really, Monsieur doctor, things cannot go on in this way long, good people. 
She can hold out no longer! She is dying! And if she is not dead already, it is 
because she frightens death away. I wanted to bring her to you, but, you see, she 
has no legs left to support her poor body, and not a cent for a carriage!” 

“ Well! my friend, we will take mine and go to see your neighbor. The hospital 
is not salvation, but it is better than nothing.” 

Just then the servant brought him a letter. 

“Oh! oh!” said he, as he read; “this letter is from Mme. Hoffman, the sister 
of M. Berville of whom you were speaking. Pregnant!” he cried. “Well, that 
will interest the abbé Ventron!” 

“The messenger is waiting for a reply!” said the servant. 

“T will go . . . but first your poor neighbor! Come, my old man.” 

Just as they were about to go out, the servant came back with a card bearing 
these words: 


You could 
He is not like the lawyer, you 


There is no 


ISMAEL GRIPON. 
Broker. 


And in pencil: “Urgent, apoplexy.” 

“Show him in,” said the doctor. 

The son of the usurer Gripon, become a “broker,” was introduced; he asked the 
doctor to visit his father, who had had a stroke. 

“ Where does he live?” asked the doctor. 

“Faubourg Saint-Antoine, No. 30; an old man’s mania for sticking to his old 
home.” 

“Well, I shall pass there, for I am going to the Rue Sainte-Marguerite.” 

A visit to so humble a street aroused Gripon’s Judaic disposition. 

“How much do you charge for a visit, doctor?” he asked. 

“ The father of a broker . . . he is valuable; China is right in recognizing only 
the ascendant nobility; the author of a child like you is worth much. What do 
you think about it? It will be one hundred dollars.” 

“The devil! it is dear,” exclaimed Gripon, in spite of himself. 

“You find it so, M. Gripon? How much do you gain by a stroke in the stock 
market? A hundred dollars. My plan is to make the rich pay for the poor. Those 
of your profession do enough to make the poor pay for the rich. Compensation.” 

“Very well; but at least you will have the kindness to attend my mother at the 
same time; she is sick also.” 

“ Ah! you want to kill two birds with one stone. Your mother to boot? Doubt- 
less she is less dear, because, having a son of your age, she will have no more. 
Well, pardon me, Monsieur Gripon, you are celebrated on the floor of the stock- 
exchange for this variation from arithmetic: ‘Two and two make five!’ Iam 
content, for my part, with the ordinary rule: ‘Two and two make four.’ There- 
fore two visits at a hundred dollars each come to . . . two hundred dollars. Take 
it or leave it!” 

He bowed to the usurer, who returned the bow and went to Dupuytren, who 
asked him, according to the Gripon rule, three hundred dollars; so that Ismael, 
running hither and thither, seeking paternal salvation at a discount, going from 
door to door, from the Court physicians to the quacks, lost time enough to inherit 
from father and mother without having to pay five, or four, or two, but zero to the 
doctor. 

During the economical peregrinations of the younger Gripon in search of inhe- 
ritance at a cheap rate, the doctor and Jean were rolling away in the direction of 
the Rue Sainte-Marguerite. 

During the economical peregrinations of the younger Gripon in search of in- 





heritance at a cheap rate, the doctor and Jean were rolling away in the direction 
of the Rue Sainte-Marguerite. 

They found Louise Didier in a swoon in her daughter’s arms in consequence of 
a hemorrhage. 

The good doctor made her inhale salts, restored her to consciousness, and soon 
found that she was suffering from pulmonary consumption of an advanced stage ; 
then, carrying humanity to a point not unfrequently reached in his noble profes- 
sion since the day of the good Ambroise Paré, he took Mme. Didier in his own 
carriage to the Charity Hospital, after which he started for the residence of the 
baroness, the Hotel Hoffman. 

Unhappily religion is not always as humane as science. And after the first con- 
sultation and prescription, given in the presence of the house-physicians and 
oe Mme. Didier passed from the good doctor’s hands into those of a Sister of 

arity. 

The Charity Hospital was so named doubtless like the Sister, according to the 
rule Jucus a non lucendo. . . . it was an antilogy. 

In a room containing more holy water than gruel and more crucifixes than bou- 
illon, a dozen beds infected each other where there was really room only for six 

- and even six would have been too many. 

The lung, an organ ever active like the heart, needs to be fed continually. It 
must consume at least twelve hundred cubic feet of air a day in order to oxygenize 
the blood and furnish the living body its natural heat. 

In this cursed common room there was neither a sufficient quantity nor a suffi- 
cient quality of air, even for healthy lungs. And the sick woman, in both these 
respects, had lost by her change of quarters. The hospital was worse than her 
garret. 

If the air of Paris, as analysis has proved, contains more microbes than the 
country, and the country more than the ocean, how much more than sea, fields, 
and city does the hospital contain! There Doctor Oxygen becomes Doctor Poison. 
Hospital fever is the most pernicious of all. It is well known that amputations are 
more fatal at the hospital than under the tent in camp. 

To this must be added the sleepless nights, disturbed by the coughing of the 
other patients, the death-rattle of the dying, the sight of the dead, and the goings 
and comings of the nurses as they empty the beds of their corpses and fill them with 
new patients. 

Such are the material conditions offered by official hygiene to the poor, to Mme. 
Didier as well as others. 

In all public administration, alas! the administered is a mere package trans- 
= to the great cost of the State and to the great profit of the administrator 
only. 

The strictly medical conditions were no better. 

Mme. Didier, as she grew sicker and sicker, was less and less carefully attended 
by the nurse in charge of her health. The Sister’s attention was in the nature of 
an inquisitor’s persecution. The religious zeal of the devotee increased with the 
disease of the patient. With each fit of coughing there was a pious exhortation 
before the julep! Not a look without a dose of orthodox advice! 

“You are sicker than you think,” the Sister had charitably remarked on the very 
first day; “your sickness is incurable without the grace of heaven; and you would 
do much better to call a confessor who would set your soul at peace, and thus ren- 
der the body more susceptible to the influence of medicine.” 

At this word, confessor, Louise shuddered, remembering the abbé Ventron. 

Mme. Didier, with her usual straightforwardness, at once told the Sister to speak 
to her no more of priests, for she no longer believed in confessors or, consequently, 
confession. 

“Unhappy woman,” cried the pious nurse, more in anger than in pity, “to whom, 
then, can you look, I do not say for cure, but for consolation?” 

“To my conscience!” and she turned her head toward the wall. 

From that time she was disliked, and, as she remained firm to the end, the usual 
severity changed into cruelty. 

The inconveniences of consumption became unpardonable crimes in the poor 
victim. She was wrong in everything. She spat too much, she spat in the wrong 
place, she stained the bed-clothes, the carpet, the floor. 

One would have said that the nurse was more concerned with the tiles than with 
her lungs, and that she was more the sister of the bed-curtains than of the patient. 

“Tt is disgusting, you soil everything,” she cried every time the sick woman spat 
blood. “You awaken everybody with your hollow cough.” 

The worst fanaticism is the son of the worst egoism,—personal salvation for 
eternity; remember that. Charity became ferocity. 

The care, prescriptions, and advice of Doctor Dubois, therefore, were null and 
ineffective, dead letters, forgotten and unexecuted. 

Tortured by omission and commission, she was blamed for everything at the 
same time that she was deprived of everything. 

There was no sweetening in the drinks; sugar, so necessary for the supply of 
heat in lung diseases, was given out in doses, begged, and stolen. For those who 
would not eat the consecrated wafer there was no milk. 

The nurse became a killer by inches with her stinging words, her pin-pricks; in 
short, it was a long and atrocious assassination of several months’ duration, the 
victim in such a case as this being fully conscious, seeing that she was being killed 
and feeling it. 

But the moral conditions of the patient were even worse. 

This poor, sensitive woman suffered especially in her dignity, her modesty, yes, 
even more than in all her wants. 

Man is at once individual and collective. Though he needs common life, he no 
less needs private life; and it is especially in suffering that he wants to be alone. 
The most gregarious beast, a sheep or a hen, once taken sick, separates from the 
others and goes into a corner to suffer and to die. 

It is this need of retirement, of quiet, more necessary still to man, in whom the 
family instinct is stronger than in the beast, —it is this instinctive repugnance of 
the people to an unnatural promiscuity which makes them regard it as an insult to 
be told: “You will die in the hospital!” 

All the science and zeal of the best physicians have not been able to overcome 
this love of home and this hatred of confusion; the hospital, the convent, the bar- 
racks, place the same check upon individual sentiment. 

Louise Didier had no greater torture to endure than this moral indignity of the 
cenobitism of the hospital. 

Degraded on entering, deprived of name and personality .. . 
ject, a case. 

Obliged every morning to submit to a public visit, in presence of the other 

atients, from a band of students, some of them studious, the rest curious, all tak- 
ing turns in feeling of her, handling her, sounding her, and turning her over in 
every direction. 

Nothing of her own left, not even her skin; treated without respect or decency ; 
made simply a subject of experiment. 


a number, a sub- 


” To be continued. 
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War and Government. 
(Guy de Maupassant in “ Sur |’Eau.’’] 

If I only dream of this word, war, a fright comes over me 
as if some one had spoken to me of witchcraft, of the Inqui- 
sition, of a thing remote, finished, abominable, monstrous, 
against nature. 

When cannibals are mentioned, we smile with pride as we 
proclaim our superiority over those savages. Who are the 
Savages, the real savages? Those who fight to eat the con- 
quered, or those who fight to kill, and only to kill? 

The little soldiers running about yonder are destined for 
death as the flocks of sheep are that a butcher drives along 
the roads. They will fall on some field, the head split open 
by a sword or the breast pierced by a ball; and yet they are 
young men who might labor, produce, be useful. Their 
fathers are old and poor; their mothers, who for twenty 
years have loved them, adored them as only mothers adore, 
will learn in six months or a year perhaps that the son, the 
child, the big boy brought up with so much love, has been 
thrown into a hole like a dead dog, after having been disem- 
boweled by a bullet and trampled upon, crushed, reduced to 
Why have they killed her boy, her 
handsome boy, her only hope, her pride, her life? She does 
not know. Yes, why? 

War! .... to fight! ... to strangle! ... to massacre 
men! ... And we have today, at our epoch, with our civil- 
ization, with the extent of science and the degree of philo- 
sophy which the human race is supposed to have reached, 
schools where they learn to kill, to kill at a great distance, 
with perfection, many people at the same time, to kill poor 
devils of innocent men, with families to support and with no 
record of crime. 

And the most astonishing thing is that the people do not 
rise against the governments! What difference is there, 
pray, between monarchies and republics? The most aston- 
ishing thing is that entire society does not revolt against the 
very word, war! 

Ah! we shall always live under the weight of the old and 
‘odious customs, the criminal prejudices, the ferocious ideas 
of our barbarian ancestors, for we are beasts, we shall remain 
beasts, governed by instinct and never changing. 

If any other than Victor Hugo had uttered that great cry 
of deliverance and truth, would they not have scoffed at him ? 

Today force is called violence and is beginning to be 
judged; war stands accused at the bar. Civilization, upon 
the complaint of the human race, frames the indictment and 
draws up the great criminal record of the conquerors and 
captains. The peoples are beginning to understand that the 
growth of a crime cannot be its diminution; that, if it is a 
crime to kill, to kill a great deal cannot be an extenuating 
circumstance; that, if it isa shame to steal, to invade cannot 
be a glory. 

Ah! let us proclaim these absolute truths, let us dishonor 
war! 

Vain wrath, a poet’s indignation! 
than ever. 

A skilful artist in this line, a man with a genius for mas- 
ssacre, M. de Moltke, once answered a peace delegation with 
these strange words: 

War is holy, a divine institution; it is one of the sacred 
laws of the world; it keeps alive in men all great and noble 
feelings, — honor, disinterestedness, virtue, courage, — and 


prevents them, in a word, from falling into the most hideous 
materialism. 


War is more worshipped 


So, to gather in troops of four hundred thousand men, to 
march day and night without rest, to think of nothing and 
study nothing and learn nothing and read nothing, to be use- 
ful to nobody, to rot in filth, to lie in mud, to live like brutes 
in a continual stupor, to pillage cities, to burn villages, to 
ruin populations, and then to meet another agglomeration of 
human meat, to rush upon each other, to make lakes of blood, 
plains of flesh trampled into and mixed with the muddy and 
bloody earth, heaps of corpses, to have arms or legs taken 
off, brains scattered about for nobody’s benefit, and to die in 
the corner of a field, while your aged parents, your wife, and 
your children are perishing with hunger, —that is what is 
called not falling into the most hideous materialism! 

Soldiers are the scourges of the world. We struggle 
against nature, ignorance, against obstacles of every sort, 
to render our miserable life less hard. Men, benefactors, 
savants spend their lives in toiling, in searching for some- 
thing that may aid, something that may help, something 
that may relieve their brothers. With furious enthusiasm 
they go about their useful work, heaping up discoveries, 
broadening the human mind, enlarging the scope of science, 
giving daily to intelligence an amount of new knowledge, 
giving daily to their country comfort, ease, strength. 

Warcomes. In six months generals have destroyed twenty 
years of effort, patience, and genius. 

That is what is called not falling into the most hideous 
materialism. 

We have seen war. We have seen men become brutes, 
crazed, killing for the pleasure of it, through terror, through 
bravado, through ostentation. When right no longer existed, 
when law was dead, when every idea of justice had disap- 
peared, we have witnessed the shooting of innocents found 
upon a highway and suspected because they showed fear. 


~ We have witnessed the killing of dogs chained te their mas- 





ters’ doors simply to try new revolvers; we have witnessed 
the fire of the mitrailleuse rained for mere pleasure’s sake 
upon cows lying in a field, without any reason, simply in 
order to fire shots and make opportunity for laughter. 

That is what is called not falling into the most hideous 
materialism. 

To enter a country, to kill the man who defends his house 
because he is dressed in a blouse and has no kepi on his head ; 
to burn the dwellings of wretches who have no bread left, to 
break their furniture, to steal from others, to drink the wine 
found in the cellars, to rape women found in the streets, to 
burn millions of dollars in the shape of powder, and to leave 
misery and cholera behind you. 

That is what is called not falling into the most hideous 
materialism. 

. . » Did Napoleon I. continue the great intellectual move- 
ment begun by the philosophers at the end of the last century ? 

Truly, since governments thus assume the right of death 
over peoples, it is not astonishing that peoples sometimes as- 
sume the right of death over governments. 

They defend themselves. They have a right. 
an absolute right to govern others. 


No one has 


The Naked in Court. 
{Paul Heusy in Le Radical.] 

An engraving charged with immorality is on trial. 

The three magistrates constituting the tribunal are 
solemnly seated on the bench. Of these three magistrates 
one is light, another dark, the third gray. In the morning, 
before coming to the court-house, in the evening, in the so- 
ciety in which they move, they differ no less in their atti- 
tudes and expressions than in the color of their hair. But 
at this moment they seem like three copies of one model. 
On donning their robes a moment ago, their faces assumed 
the same air, —the austere air of great occasions. 

The guilty engraving is spread before their eyes. Never- 
theless they scarcely examine it; they only give it an occa- 
sional oblique glance. They are waiting. They will study 
it at leisure later. 

The assistant district attorney speaks. 
quires them to appear to listen. 

The assistant district attorney is bald from his brow to his 
neck, and he expresses himself as follows: 

“*My God, gentlemen, I do not hesitate to admit that the 
engraver whom I ask you to condemn possesses very fine 
talent, deserves to be considered a perfect gentleman, and 
should on no account be confounded with those who design 
for places of ill repute. But we have duties to public decency 
to fulfil. The engraving which we charge with criminality 
represents a woman at whose feet lies a cabbage. Now, not 
only is the woman naked, but the cabbage also is naked.” 

The assistant district attorney pauses awhile, and then 
goes on: 

“Surely there is no intention here of preventing the mani- 
festations of art. The government, the magistracy, and the 
district attorney’s office bow before art. No more would we 
proscribe the naked. But let us understand each other. It 
is important to distinguish between the various kinds of 
nakedness.”’ 

Another pause of the bald personage, who then, in a more 
solemn voice, proceeds: 

‘There is the ancient naked and the modern naked. We 
do not prosecute the ancient naked, which is entitled to all 
our respects. When confronted with the modern naked, on 
the contrary, we must keep our eyes open. For instance, 
never, in the ancient naked, would you find acabbage. The 
cabbage, gentlemen, — do not forget it, —is the emblem held 
up to us in our infancy as the personification of maternity. 
It is extremely shocking. Your minds, so sagacious, so pene- 
trating, so profound, have already perceived it. It is useless 
to dwell upon it. Moreover, in case you should still remain 
in any doubt, remember the learned definition of obscenity 
which you have given: ‘ Obscenity exists where art does not 
step in to elevate the ideal,’ and when you have retired to 
your deliberating-room, ask yourselves whether art steps in 
by the side of this cabbage to elevate the ideal.” 

The poor engraver, pale as death, rises, and can only 
stammer: 

‘‘My cabbage is naked, I confess; but in that respect it 
does not differ from other cabbages, its fellows. I did not 
know that a cabbage, to obtain the freedom of the city, had 
to be imprinted with the ideal; and if I must make a com- 
plete confession, I do not know where to find the ideal cab- 
bage. I have confined myself to looking at ordinary cab- 
bages, and it is from these that I have designed mine as well 
as my pencil would allow. I venture to affirm that I have 
seen nothing obscene in them. I did not know, it is true, 
this definition of obscenity, but now that I know it 
excuse me, I do not understand it.’’ 

The court declares the case closed and retires. 

In the council-chamber the blonde judge and the gray judge 
rush upon the engraving and turn and return it in every 
direction. 

At last the young blonde exclaims in despair: 

‘This cabbage resembles all cabbages; I see no indecency 
in it.” 

Then the gray judge takes off his glasses, wipes them care- 
fully, replaces them on his nose, takes up the design, looks at 


The regulation re- 





it closely and from a distance, in the light and in the shade, 
and says in a good-natured tone: 

“T agree with my colleague.” 

But,” says the dark judge, who has thus far been silent, 
‘* does not the curve of the leaves recall certain memories? ”’ 

His companions a second time feel and smell of the paper. 

‘No,”’ says the blonde judge, squarely. 

‘Oh! my dear president,” says the gray judge, ‘I am 
astonished at your imagination.”’ 

The dark judge tenderly lowers his eyes and resumes: 

‘* What shall the sentence be, gentlemen?” 
’ ‘* We do not sentence,’’ answer the two other magistrates, 
In chorus. 

“And what do you do with the obscenity which ‘exists 
where art’... ?” 

A double burst of laughter stops the phrase on the dark 
judge’s lips. 

‘Very well, we will acquit,’’ he says, with a vexed air. 

And five minutes later he declaims from the bench: 

‘* Whereas, the cabbage of the accused, in spite of its wan- 
ton attitudes, does not, a priori and in a general way, inspire 
indecent ideas, the court orders its discharge.” 


Rational Suggestions. —~ 


J. A. Labadie wishes to know to a “dead certainty the 
proper end of human life and the right way of attain- 
ing it,’’ and invites such readers of Liberty as have some 
knowledge of the subject ‘“‘to tell” of it, and also to give 
him ‘‘some unalterable rule by which to judge if a thing be 
right or not.’’ Mr. Labadie should have followed the long 
series of papers on the “ object of life’ in the ‘‘ Forum”? last 
year; he would have concluded with Grant Allen that “‘no 
such object or end exists,’’ and that human life is what the 
progress of intelligence and growth of social sympathies per- 
mit it to be. Ovr object in life is happiness, and so far the 
human mind has been unable to develop any unalterable rule 
for conduct in cases where there is room for doubt as to the 
beneficence or misery of the consequences. The best and 
most satisfactory ideas on the question of such rules have 
been promulgated by Herbert Spencer, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, and Auberon Herbert. Those who are acquainted 
with “‘ Social Statics,’’ ‘‘ The Sphere and Duties of Govern- 
ment,’”’ and “ The Right and Wrong of Compulsion’? know 
the “last word” which social science has up to date suc- 
ceeded in advancing. Those who are not enjoying the privi- 
lege of such intimacy with the fruits of modern philosophy 
should lay aside all other matters and attentively study the 
named works. Then, if not perfectly clear and free from 
mnisgivings, they will at least know all that is at present 
‘‘ knowable,” and no longer be “all mixed up.”’ They will 
have mastered the ABC of-Anarchism. If Mr. Labadie has 
views and opinions on the subject other than those of the 
above-named authors, he should hasten to give them wide 
publicity. 


Mr. Morse ‘‘ cannot bring himself to feel comfortable quite 
inside of any movement that gets particularized and labeled.” 
Truly, not without reason has this little planet of ours been 
termed the ‘‘ vale of tears and grief’: no sooner is a thing 
born into it than it gets stamped and “ particularized and 
labeled,’’ makipg discomfort general and everlasting. It is 
not clear why affairs should assume a more cheerful aspect 
if the receiver, rather than the dispenser, of ideas ‘ particu- 
larized and labeled them.’’ The ordinary impression is that 
the mischief would be greater. It was the enemies of the 
Russian revolutionists who invented the term “ Nihilist ’’ for 
their benefit; and the American Greenbackers are likewise 
indebted for their party name to the “ receivers’’ of their 
doctrine. Besides, even if the first dispenser should refrain 
from christening his mental offspring, the receiver, in doing 
it for him, would continue the use of the names on becoming a 
dispenser in his turn. So it is only a question of a short in- 
terval at best, — between the original dispenser and his first 
convert. Perhaps, however, Mr. Morse may be pardoned for 
his scruples in relation to such a word as ‘‘ Anarchy.” But, 
surely, the word ‘‘ Liberty ”’ is altogether attractive and in- 
spiring and glorious! Not atall. Ask Laurence Gronlund. 
He abhors it, and directs a page of anathemas against it. 
“Freedom ”’ is hisdelight and joy. But, alas! the translator 
of Humboldt’s work on the ‘‘ Sphere of Government,’’ so bit- 
terly unpalatable to Mr. Gronlund, mostly, if not wholly, 
uses this same word freedom as the equivalent of the German 
Freiheit. And Spencer also employs “‘freedom’’ with de- 
cidedly too much freedom. Gronlund should look for a new 
term, and may Mr. Morse profit by the lesson! Um. 


Silence is Golden. 
(George Eliot.] 

Blessed is the man who, having nothing to say, abstains 
from giving us wordy evidence of the fact, — from calling on 
us to look through a heap of millet-seed in order to be sure 
that there is no pearl in it. 


What It is to Really Know Truth. 
(John Stuart Mill.) 
To see a truth occasionally is one thing; to recognize it 
habitually, and admit no propositions inconsistent with it, is 
another. 
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WHAT’S TO BE DONE? 


A NIHILISTIC ROMANCE. 


BY 


N. G. TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 


With a Portrait of the Author. 
TRANSLATED BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


Written in Prison. 


Suppressed by the Czar. 


In Cloth, $1.00. In Paper, 75 Cents. 
Address the Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


Three Dreams in a Desert. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


An allegorical prose m beautifully picturing the emancipation 
of woman and foreshadowing the results thereof. Price, 5 cents; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1; 100 copies, $3. 

Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








Causes of the Conflict 


BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
By D. H. Hendershott, 


ELEVEN YEARS PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH WARD PUBLIC 
SCHOOL IN HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


A 92-page pamphlet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 
sists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but that most of it 
is withheld from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 
Taxes. 

Price, 25 Cents. 


BENJ. R, TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


ANARCHISM: 


ITs AIMS AND METHODS. 


By Victor Yarros. 


An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Constitu- 
tion of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it. 
30 pages. 


5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Copies, $3. 


Address: BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL WEALTH: 


The Sole Factors and Exact Ratios in Its Acquirement 
and Apportionment. 


By J. K. INGALLS. 


This handsome octavo volume of 320 pages treats of the us 
tions of Capitalism, showing that Land and Labor are the only 
natural capital, or source of wealth; exposing the trick of treating 
variable and invariable values as one, and explaining the true mean 
of Value in Exchange; showing that in the production of wealth 
coéperation always exists, and exposing the fraudulent methods by 
which equitable division is defeated; exploding the ‘ Taxation” 
and other “‘ Remedies’’ for the wrongs done Industry proposed by 
George, Wallace, and Clark, and demonstrating that the scientific 
is the only safe method of investigation for the employer or the 
employed who seeks salutary reform. 


Price, One Dollar. 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF ’71. 


Vanquished Today, Victorious Tomorrow. 
A Souvenir Picture of the Paris Commune, 


Presenting FIFTY-ONE PORTRAITS of the men whose names are 
most prominently connected with that great uprising of the people, 
and adorned with mottoes from Danton, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, 
J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August Spies. 

Of all the Commune Souvenirs that have ever been issued this 
picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype process 
trom a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 inches by 
24, and is printed on heavy paper for traming. 


Over Fifty Portraits for Twenty-Five Cents. 


Address: 











Blanqui, Flourens, Rigault, Pyat, Reclus, 
Delescluze, Cluseret, Ferré, Rossel, Rochefort, 
Maret, Maroteau, Assi, Vallés, Courbet, 
Mégy, Dacosta, Moilin, La Cécilia, Humbert, 
Vermesch, Grousset, Gambon, Trinquet, Lisbonne, 
Crémieux, Vésinier, Lissagaray, Lefrangais, Arnould, 
Pindy, Allix, Ferrat, Fontaine, ps, 
Humbert, Urbain, Dereure, Amouroux, Milliére, 
Cavalier, Miot, Pothier, Vermorel, Johannard, 
Parent, Razoua, Verdure, Champy, Pilotell, 
Chalain. 
Mailed securely, in a roll, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
ce 5 oy of Right and of Government. By P. J. adhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and containin; 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel engraving of the Author. Transla 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, —together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.”” By Michael Bakounine, Founder of 
Kihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showin 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence o 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and exposing the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
oem worthy of a place in every man’s library, and especial] 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. <A red- 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.”” A bold attack on the position of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than ‘ Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern- 
mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peacetul way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its as from irresponsible pretenders in Church and 
State. By Henry Appleton. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed bya sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a ‘Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A Ke ly to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnterna- 
tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
comprehensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of The Working-People’s International Association. By William 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel, in Vindication 
of the Poorer Class of Boston Working-Women. By William Bb. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deficiency of the existin gee Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected series of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s ‘“‘ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
elly. 16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘‘ Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. . 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 


istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 





THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 


An Inquiry into the Effect of Monetary Laws upon the 
Distribution of Wealth and the Rate of Wages. 


By HUGO BILGRAM. 


This pamphlet demonstrates that wages could not be kept down 
to the cost of the laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly 
by a privileged class of the right to represent wealth by money. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





PROUDHON LIBRARY. 


For the Publication in English of the 


ENTIRE WORKS OF P. J. PROUDHON. 
Published Quarterly. 


$3 a volume; 25 cents a copy. 


Each number contains sixty-four elegantly printed octavo 
of translation from one of Proudhon’s works. Eight numbers, on 
an ave , required to complete a book. A set of nearly fifty vol- 
umes, uniform with ‘“ What is thay goss Subscribers to the Li- 
brary get the works at One‘Doliar a volume less, including binding, 
than persons who wait to — the volumes after completion. 
The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in which 


The Great French Anarchist 


discusses with a master’s mind and pen nearly every vital question 
now agitating the world, covering the fields of political economy, 
sociology, religion, metaphysics, history, literature, and art, not 
only is an event in literature, but marks an epoch in the great So- 
cial Revolution which is now making all things new. 

An elaborate descriptive circular, giving full details of the enter- 
prise, including the titles and partial contents of the works, fur- 
nished to all applicants. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly growing. First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still far in 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

PartT II.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So- 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 


Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 








This work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of ‘« What is a. It discusses, 
in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 
Labor, ere A Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a ion of forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. III AND IV. 


Complete files of the third and fourth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in 
cloth, now for sale at 


Two Dollars Each. 


People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the number is limited. The first and second + 2 were long since 
exhausted, and it is easy to find persons eager for the privity of 
paying ten dollars for a copy of the first volume. The seoeeell wil 
soon be equally high. 


Address: 








BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


The Story of an African Farm. 


A NOVEL. 
By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner). 

A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual life and 

owth of young English and German people living among the 

oers and Kaffirs; picturing the mental struggles through which 
they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to rationalism; and 
representing advanced ideas on religious and social questions. A 
work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 375 pages. 

Price, in Cloth, 60 Cents. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HONESTY. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ORGAN OF ANARCHISM. 


Twelve Pages.— Published Monthly. 


It is a sufficient description of ‘‘ Honesty’s”’ principles to say that 
they are substantially the same as those championed by Liberty in 


America. 
Eighty-Five Cents a Year, Inclusive of Postage. 


-Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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